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The Scientific Monthly 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY should be read by every one interested in the prog 
ress of science, at d every one should be interé sted, especialls at the present tim 
for science and its applications are the basis of national efficienc d of ti 
welfare. During recent months a large number of articles have appeared in th 
MONTHLY bi iring on the pr sent national « ergen¢ OT ¢ { these t Revieu 
of Reviews for Novembe 5: 

“We all knew, “ t S 
! nt world struggle were 1 I L) 
N | ku until tly. Tt} - tl ( S 
re apparently 1 I litar 1 id q 
S wait | stil wi V st of tl! 
tion on this su t. i it is with grateful surpr 
le in THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY by Dr. G. K. Burgess, of the United State 
Bureau of Standards, in wl h the t r, just back from a1 i il I 
1, presents me of the most impr ve tacts that he gleaned 1 S\ 
t te | 5 


Among articles bearing on the food situation is one entitled ‘‘ Food in W 

Time,” by Professor Graham Lusk, of the Cornell Medical College, p: ibly thi 

leading authority in the United States. The Literary Digest, which has called Tu 
“Rip aera Peay 

ee remarks 1n Its !ssu¢ 


SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY ‘‘ the best scientific journal published,” remar! 
for January 12: 


buted to THE ScIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


Other articles bearing on the food situation are on the results of research « 
fishery pre bl ms, by Professor Philip H. Mitch ll, ot the | .S. Bu 1 of | isherie Ss: 
The Banat i i food of exceptional \ ilue, by Professor Samuel C., Prescott, of thi 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Entomological Research and Utility, | 
Dr. E. P. Felt, New York State Ent logist; The Wood Lot, by Professor ,. W. 
Toumey, director of the Yale Forestry $ , 


bv Professor Leo F. Rettger, of Yale Universitv. The MonTHL has also contained 


articles on mineral resources in war, bacteriology and the war, the psychological 
selection of recruits, and similar subjects of pressing importance at the present time. 


Among the articles in the February number art 

WEATHER CONTROLS gy THE FIGHTING IN THE ITALIAN 
WAR ZONE. PROFI ERT LEC \\ AR 

PARASITES IN WAR TIME. Mr. Maurice C. Hat 

THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF INCREASED FOOD SUPPLIES. P 
FESSOR E.G Nours! 

THE RELATION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY TO RESEARCH 
WORK IN WAR TIMES. Proressor R. W. THATCHE! 

METEOROLOGY AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE. 
\LEXANDER McAp1 
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Scho l, and Milk and its Relations to Health, 
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nmon study of our language, music, art 


inual training, elementary science, an l 
phys il training, When we have worked 
out our purposes and aims and have shaped 
our courses and our means, we ean then 


intelligently supervise our teaching and 


weigh and measure our results. 
To the question, then, what may a nor- 


mal school do for the community in the 


midst of which it is planted? we reply it 


ean be 


that community’s schools. But it ean not 


do that if it eoneeives of its function nar 


rowly; it ean not do that if it stands apart 


from the educational agencies of its neigh- 
borhood. It 1S created by tne 


if it would fulfill its 


; 


serve and serve it must 
MISSION. 


S who 


[t must not merely accept student 


for its instruction, it must select 


apply 


them. It must send its representatives into 


the high schools to urge the importance of 
the teacher’s calling upon young men and 
young women who are engaged in choosing 
the form of service which thev shall attempt 


to render to society. It must do its utmost 


when they come to its classes 
to a vision of the life of 


earth, and to fit 


man here on this 
them to guide and direct 
that life to worthy ends. And, when after 
careful proving they are guaranteed by us 
as fit and able to be entrusted with the in- 
struction of the young, we should follow 
them into their classrooms with our encour- 
agement and our help to see to it that the 
labor which the state has committed to us 
by no means fails to be performed. 

Since the art of shaping human powers 
social service is ‘‘the 


and fitting them for 


supreme art community’s duty 
to edueation ‘‘is its paramount moral 


engaged, 


duty.’’ and sinee the teacher is 


service lor our 


an organizing center for the work of 
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’ 
nh training 1! viduais aio Du in 

y } + + 
consi sly Shaping the fu n training 


the teachers who are to direct the forces and 


influences which play upon the young, w 


are attempting nothing less than to perfect 


We need time and infinite 


the best of artists. 


patience for that great task. Ours is a pri 


fessional school. We have no desire to Make 


+ 


it a general culture college, but we do want 


to be permitted to do the work which has 


been assigned to us thoroughly, careful! 


and wi ll, and we do want to be able to 


tract to this school its share of the earnest 


minded, capable and ambitious young pe 


1 


ple of this community. 


This school offers 


a four-year course to prepare teachers of 


music to give instruction in that subject in 


high schools, has another four-year 


eourse to teachers of drawing, 


prepare 

another four-year course to prepare teach- 
ers of domestic science, another four-year 
course to prepare teachers of physical train- 
teachers of mechanie arts, 


teachers of commercial 


ing, another for 
and still another for 
This 


time is none too long or the instruction too 


branches. 


is as it should be, for the 


thorough to accomplish the results which 


we seek. But, side by side with our four- 


year courses to train teachers to teach single 
subjects in high schools, we have a two-year 
general professional course to train teachers 
to teach all the subjects which are taught 
in elementary schools. The thing simply 


ean not be done. The disparity is far too 


great. If we are to perform the service 


which the state has commissioned us to 
render we must have more time in which to 
perform it. 

We 


worthy 


want to be a professional school 


of the name and of the place in 
which we work. By that we mean that we 
want to teach everything which we teach 
: student either 


rom the standpoint of the 


r it again or being directly and spe- 
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SOM solidal . S such that aiscovery 


n not very far outrun application; and 
the application of knowledge is, as 
pragmatists rightly contend, the most fruit 
ful incentive to further discovery. Na 
tural science advanced but slowly for three 
enturies; but when it was applied pra 
tically, about the beginning of the nine 
teenth century, it began to advance by 
leaps and bounds. In whatever realm a 
genius may produce, he must appear in the 
fullness of time, or he will waste his swee 


A 


? 


ness on the desert air. Christopher Dock, 


the Pestalozzi of colonial Pennsylvania, 1s 


an example. Both history and social psy 
} wv lend weicht to the ntention that 
, +} h makes ase An 


\ 


f 




















He the Tri ( 1] espec lV i a ael ‘ 
ra | pedagogical inference is t 
the so | function of elementary eduea 
tion is to impart or distribute the é 
essary common-to-all ; and, further, that the 
richer and more complex the vilization 
becomes, and the more democrat the 
larger the common culture t t the senoois 
must distribut and the more important 
that distributive function |} mes 

This accounts for the remarkable growt 
of edueation during the past century nd 


especially during the last half century. 
During this period there has occurred an 
enormous and unprecedented growth in the 
complexity and material richness of civili- 
Zation, This fact has been stated so often 


as to have become a platitude. So has the 


statement of the rise of « emocracy, 


the industrial 


eauses 
revolution, the scientifie 
movement and the exploitation of vast new 


Paralleling this there has also 


popu. 


many 


resources, 
heen an unprecedented expansion of 
itself in 


In the elementary field alone the 


lar education, revealing 
phases. 

following conspicuous changes have oc- 
eurred: (1) the building up of a state sys- 
tem of free public schools during the first 
half of the 9 the 


introduction in more recent decades of the 


nineteenth century; 
reforms in content and methods due to the 
influence of Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froe- 
bel: (3) 
ing enrichment of the curriculum to meet 
the uni- 

There 
has also been a corresponding development 
of secondary first the 
emies, then, since the Civil War, the phe- 


the lavish and at times distress- 
the needs of modern life: and (4 
versal compulsory attendance laws. 


education: acad- 


nomenal growth of high schools in cities 
and towns, and now the consolidation move- 
ment, which promises to furnish secondary 
And, 


meantime, the steady growth also of all 


All of 


education to the rural population. 


which 


forms of higher education. 
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' 

s oTne? inetions s ¢ertainiv ! S 
one ort its l tions SUDDILE nt tne 
mentary schools in producing social 0 
geneity And as ror the elementary 
SCHOOLS, aly nhuenee that tends to diver 
them from their fundamental sociological 
task Ol prod cing i liKe-n inded Cli I 
is to be viewed with suspicion. 

Ys os . —_- . ——— 

Three such influences are easily to 


the influence of 


discerned. They are l 
the excessive individualism in eurrent peda- 
gogy,(2) the demand for specialization, and 
3 tendency to cater to the imme- 
diate needs of the poor. 

With the rise of modern democracy there 
has grown up an irresistible sentiment for 
individualism. In fact this liberty of the 
individual to live his own life and satisfy 
his own craving for happiness is the chief 
end of democracy. More than that, the de- 
velopment of individual talents is one of 
the chief, perhaps the chief, requisites to Sso- 
cial progress. This demand pervades the 
whole of modern life. That it is common to 
both political and pedagogical thinking is 
aptly illustrated by the fact that it was the 
keynote of Rousseau’s philosophy, both in 
the ‘‘Social Contract,’’ his political, and in 
the ‘‘Emilé,’’ 
educational theory, Froebel took the torch 


his pedagogical, work. In 


of individualism from Rousseau, and, in his 
doctrine of self-activity, passed it on to 


Dewey, who, as the living high priest in the 
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nation into the rankest heaconisM ; especially the ask. 
in an age of great prosperity, when many of The second tendency that interferes v 
the sanctions of traditional morals and re the fundamental social funet f eleme 


gion have broken down. There is danger tary education is 

that personal liberty, the dominant note of _ tion. 

democracy, be overemphasized; while per Full participation in the social herita 
sonal responsibility, the dominant note in does not mean, to be sure, that each ar 
Christianity, is too little emphasized. every person must possess in himself all tl 
There are wise men who fear that America knowledge and the skills of civilizatior 
is drifting rapidly along in such a current. It is not necessary that we all be engineers 
These men lay no little blame on the soft and bridge workers in order to share in tl 
pedagogy in vogue both at school and at’ use of bridges, metaphysicians in order 


home. Such thinkers find, therefore, in the benefit by p sophical systems, prof 


pedagogical theories 


f John Dewey and _ sional musicians in order to en, rrand 
his disciples, not the guiding voice of a opera, or pl ins in order to r¢ 


prophet, but merely the delusive echo of eal treatment Moder fe s 


ne eitgeist. Their theories eall for th ( mmas a provide th the 
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st. snbs ite 
} veen equals, and 
spect and compromise. O 
! ry vhat 1s ded is a mu 
derstanding of each by all, so that s 
can iI DOVE mutu exp! tatl 
| Valrv to ( VY Soe al level ot X 
ind ecooperatio! Ss nal interests 
be harmonized in strugg 
ompromise, but in the discovery of a con 
mon interest as a basis for national tear 
work. Again (p. 105): *‘If a community 
wants to build up suce ssful industri alo? 
i i 2 tra 1) Ss il lab 
pT r its il industries by 1day 
( li alia Ota cl i ] I 
to its particular oceupationa needs 


Like all half truths, the false half of this 
proposition is as dangerous as the true h: 
is valuable; as any one will realize wl 
ponders sufficiently over the prineipl 
mobility of labor, or who reads Kirsche: 
There could be 


no surer way for a community, in the long 


steiner understandingly. 


run, to foster wage slavery, encourage th 
importation of low-grade foreigners, pre 
voke the race suicide of its native people, 
and put itself at a competitive disadvantag: 
with distant but more liberal communities 
engaged in the same industry, than by 
taking Smith’s advice too literally. And 
again (p. 109 

The whole amusement problem is a local one. 
One must play with his playmates, however few 
and commonplace. What good would it do a 
country boy to develop a taste for classical music 
when he can not hear it? ete. 
Which looks plausible enough until one 
takes a bird’s-eye view of the situation; 
then it becomes an effective formula for 
perpetuating the limitations and cultural 
poverty of the local community. If one 
boy acquires a taste for classical music at 
school, it is likely that his schoolmates will 


] 


also. Such a taste aequired, they will en- 





sa ~ si 
d for aw 
find son perative method of 
ving >» Themseives t! musical het 
rac ! er still, of prod ng 
m r themselves Consider Oberamme} 
cau! Is not their production of the Pas 
S Play a para for he qaueati il s 
‘lologist? As rare and sweet a voice as one 
would ever care to hear was old Mrs 
Bogwue’s, a poor enorant serub woman 
We discovered one dav when the good 
soul rocked our baby to sleep, crooning 


lullaby. Half the little villages of Amer 
‘ould render Handel’s Messiah quite credit 


= ~ ) ] 
ably 1f their innate talents were cultivated 


Instead, what unwholesome amusements 


' } 


ey are olten grovelling In l 


: 1 
Tl nere 18 o7 


one thing sadder than the undeveloped r 
sources latent among the common peopl 
and that is the blindness to those resources 
of even our educational philosophers. How 
slowly do we discern the implications of 
democracy! What each and every local 
community really needs is the rich cultural 
heritage of the race. 

This paper is very far from a plea for 
lock-step methods and organization. On 
the contrary the more rationally we moti- 
vate education the larger ecommon-to-all we 
can impart in the elementary schools. The 
solution of an over-crowded curriculum is 
better motivation and more efficient drill. 
Neither is it a plea for rigid adherence to a 
traditional curriculum. Instead it presents 
to the eurriculum-maker the large task of 
invoicing the social heritage and selecting 
materials proportionately representative of 
the civilization which we are preparing our 
children to participate in. True, the pre- 
sumption is that the traditional subjects, 
e. g., reading, arithmetic, history, ete., rep- 
resent something socially fundamental. 


But it is evident that many important fea- 
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th the National Security League, five N« 


ers of Chicago, every school day in the week 
beginning March 17, on the subject of Ameri- 
canism. During the same week seven e 
cators from Chicago delivered similar lectures 
to the teachers of New York. New York ¢ 

nt to Chicago Thomas W. Churchill, ex- 
president of the Board of Education; Job E. 
Hedges, Dr. Isaac J. Lansing of ; 
N. J.; Professor Robert M. McElroy, educa 
tional director of the National 
League, and Dr. Taleott Williams, Columbia 
School of Journalism. Chicago sent to New 
York Claren Darrow, lawver. Dr. W. A 
Evans, of the Chieago Tribune, Dr. Frankli 
Hf. Hall, of Northwestern University, Judg: 
Mareus Kavanagh, Professor Andrew C. Me- 
Laughlin, of the University of Chicago, Dr 
John Dill Robertson, Health Commissioner of 


( hicago, and Profe Tr Theodore G Ss res, 


Security 


Upon the retirement of President MeVey 
from the University of North Dakota last 
September, the first act of the board of regents 
looking toward the selection of a successor 
was the appointment of a presidential 
mittee consisting of a subeommittee of their 
own body and a representative committee from 
the faculty. It was to be the function of this 
committee to study and consider the desir- 
ability and the availability of men anywhere 


who might be thought of for the presidency, 


and finally to present a report to the board. 
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suggested in the annual report, which has just 
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Acting Supervisor Wendell M. Thomas. 
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ENGINEER 110 
1 / Subhiects of most use? 
Shop subject 
Mathematics 
Eng 
German 
Science 
Economi 
French 
History 
Athletics 
Latir 
Greet 
h) Subiects of 
(rerman 
French 
Latin 
Greek 
Higher ties 
Geolog 
Histor 
("he tr 
2 Do you I r occupat n 
Lat é Sf 
Fy » 18 67 
( OR- 7 S 
S ' ;. ] Y US 
W iy make a chang f you 
, r coll ge < irse agaltr ? 
Yes, 86: no, ll 
ra > 95 
1. (a) Subiects of + sa? 


M it he matics 
English 
Latin 
History 
Debating 
Sociol 


Law 


Of least use? 


German 
Mathematics 


sciences 
2. Do you use in your profession: 
. - 10 
French: yes, 7; no, 12. 


Latin: 
Geometry 
Algebra 

3. Would you 
a col 

Yes, 13; no, 


yes, 2 
yes, 7 
yes, 7 
make a « 
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1 ¢ y replies were r , 
re, 11 t rs, 0 prea i rmers 
daa Oo ta men. 14 , ° ’ 
na , hare 2 li+ 10 n te , ’ 
1 Snhiects of most use 
~ eT -_* 
Dg - 
I ! 22 
] itin , 
History 12 
Mathematics 21 
Publie speaking 6 
Technical agriculture 18 
b) Least use 
Latin 2 
reek ] 
Mat! mat 15 
Physies 6 
German 9 
Ne a t 
Frene} 1] 
2 I ir ipat 
o, 40; yes, 19 
ves, 17; no, 35 
! ves. 2 
ingve your . # x were to 
begin again?f 
f lata 
\) " . ane mphas 
begin mu non-essent subjects, viz non-! 
lish languages and non-arithmetical mat 
matics: t} asc spec fe subject requiren 
have not prepared the students to meet t 
actual life problems they meet in their 
pat ns al d prortessions 
(b) The subjects which fulfill t real air 
F education and at the same time furnish t 
+o] 9 ] ] sat + 
mental training” which our classicists tena 
; : ae " 
ciously cling to are those which prepare fo 
industrial efficiency, domestic efficiency, ¢ 
bia : . " 
efficiency, vital efficiency, social servic 
ciency. 

} A se 1] course should satisfy the fe 
needs ts students We note it a irg 
proportion of these graduates yuld ma 

res in their studies if they were to beg 
a college course again provided they were per 
rn tted to do 30 G. H (OLEBANK 

egin * ont Hi ay OOL,. 
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